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“erachtung dem und Spott und Hohn, 
Der bei den Frremden geht sur Frohn, 
Dem Frevel, weil er herrscht und siegt, 
Sich freundlich stellt, sich knechtisch fugt. 


Doch bleib’ auch fern von mir der Mann, 

Der fremd Verdienst nicht dulden kann ; 

Der, ob er Edles sieht und hort, 

Enghersig ihm den Rucken kehrt. NIEMEYER 


Der Lerztre Muinstret; Ein Gedicht, in Sechs Gesungen, von 
WALTER Scorr. us dem Englischen, con Dr. Apam StTrorcx, 
Professor xu Bremen. Bremen, bei I. G. Heyse, 1820. 


Das Frauen vom SEE; Ein Gedicht, in Sechs Gesangen, von WaAt- 
TER Scorr. Aus dem Englischen, und mit einer historischen 
Einleitung, und Anmerkungen, von Dr, ADAM STORCK, Professar 
in Bremen. Essen, bei G. D. Badeker, 1819. 


While Americans pinned their literary faith on the sleeves of the 
Edinburgh Review, and considered the flippant decisions of that 
Journal, as sentences from which there was no appeal, German lite- 
rature was of course considered by many among us as * a litter of 
moon-calyes and sooterkins,” as a shapeless plantation crowded 
with « seedlings and saplings of every tree,” sprouting * with a 
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vauk vegetation into a thousand uncouth varietics."* We were 
taught to consider the great, the sublime Gorrne, as a drivelling 
dotard,t and Scu1LieER as at most a tolerable prose writer, and the 
only one that Germany had produced.t Fortunately, we have freed 
ourselyes from these degrading shackles; we have determined to 
judge for ourselves, and have at last discovered that it is not true 
that the Germans « have not been able to equal the English, either 
in their manufacture of Manchester goods or of Shakespeares.’’§ 
Though we cannot well understand what the Edinburgh Reviewer 
meant by a « manufacture of Shakespeares,’’ yet we can well per- 
ceive the sarcasm through the nonsense in which it is enveloped, 
and boldly challenge the comparison between the German Schiller, 
and the best poetical or dramatic writer that Great Britain ever 
had to boast of. | 

We do not mean to excite or cherish a spirit ef hostility against 
the writers of that or any other country, convinced as we are that 
national antipathies lead to no desirable result, and ought to be 
discouraged. At the same time, we think we are justified in offer- 
ing a drop of consolation to our literary countrymen, by shewing 
(hem that they are much mistaken if they think themselves the 
selected objects of British obloquy and insult. he truth is that 
the Journalists of that Island treat every nation alike, not being 
willing to allow merit to any but themselves. Hence the most ex- 
cellent productions of France, Germany, Italy and other countries, 
do not fare better with them than the Lay of the Scotch Fiddle. 

We could not resist the temptafion of laying before our readers 
the strong example of this general disposition, that we have just 
exhibited. At the same time, as a proof of the fair and candid spi- 
rit by which we are animated, we begin our Reviews of German 
Compositions, with two translations of British poetical works of 
acknowledged merit, and by this means add another sprig to laurels 
justly earned, by the celebrated WaLTER Scorrr. 

Among the many advantages which the German idiom possesses, 
its plastic character deserves to be particularly noticed. There is 
none that can so well adapt itself to the genius, the manner, the 





* Edinb. Rev. vol. 26, June 1816. p. 304. ‘+ Ibid. 
t ‘* With the single exception of Schiller, they have no writer of chaste or 


elegant prose.*’ Ib. p. 306. 6 Ibid. p. 304. 
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style, the idiomatic turns, and even the poetical metre of other na- 
tions. Henee, when we read the works of Homer or Shakespeare. 
in Voss’s admirable translations, we are apt sometimes to fancy 
that we are reading the immortal originals. Such is the delusion 
produced by this astonishing malleability, if we ean so express our- 
selves, of the German tongue, harsh and uncouth as it may appear 
at first view to those who are not familiarized with its beauties. In 
the same manner, WIELAND, not as the Edinburgh Reviewers say, 
‘* bedizened in trumpery and tinsel,’’* but full of life, spirit, and 
genuine elegance of thought, has so imitated the style of the best 
French writers, and so adapted his words and syllables to the pro- 
sody of their poets, that a Frenchman who understands the lan- 
guage, forgets the Teutonic characters and sounds with which his 
senses are at first struck, and fancies himself among the beaux 
esprits of his own Capital. We do not know that this peculiar gift, 
which the German, in our opinion, exclusively possesses, has ever 
been particularly observed, at least in this country; it is not the 
less, however, worthy of our attention, and must prove to the na- 
tives of Germany a source of infinite enjoyment, by supplying the 
literary epicure with excellent imitations of the productions of all 
the civilized nations of the world. 

But of all these productions, there are none which the Germans 
have so successfully imitated as the English, such is the close 
affinity which subsists between the idioms of the two countries. An 
English poem, particularly when not fettered by rhyme, may be 
rendered into German verse almost entirely line for line, and even 
sometimes word for word, without losing any thing of the fire and 
spirit of the author. Of this we have seen many instances, parti- 
eularly in the translations of the British poets who have written in 
blank verse. We might, if we had room, quote a great many pas- 
sages in support of this assertion; but we take at random from 
ifarries’s translation of 'Thomsen’s Seasons, the first lines of the 
beautiful deseription of wedded life, which concludes the Sprint. 


But happy they! the happiest of their kind! 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
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’Tis not the coarser tie of human Jaws, 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 
That binds their peace; but harmony itself, 
Attuning all their passions into love; &c. 


[ TRANSLATION. | 


Doch, selig Ihr! die Seligsten der Menschen, 

Die mildre Sterne hold zusammenschlangen, 

Und Wesen, Gluck und Herz in Eins zerschmolzen | 
Nicht menschlicher Gesetze rauhes Band ; 

Oft unnaturlich, und der Seele fremd, 

Knupft ihre Seligkeit—Sie ist es selber, 

Die Harmonie, die jeden ihrer Triebe, &c. 

The only difference between this translation and the original, is 
the substitution of the second for the third person, « happy ye,” 
instead of ++ happy they,” while the ideas of the Scotch podet are 
preserved and follow each other closely in the same order of lines, 
and nearly in the same order of words. It must be observed that 
Thomson's poem is written in blank verse, and that the translator 
has not been embarrassed by the difficulty of rhyme. 

The two poems before us, on the contrary, are in rhymed meire, 
yet such is the affinity of the two languages, that these translations 
contain a great number of lines, which literally correspond with 
the originals, and yet preserve all the beauty and energy of tho 
text.* We insert a few: 

‘‘The way was long, the wind was eold.”’ 


Der Weg war lang, der Wind war kalt. 
MInsTREL, c. 1. v. 1. 
** And, Saxon, Iam Roderick Dhu !”’ 
Und, Sachse, ich bin Roderick Dhu. 
L. or THE L. c. 5. st. 9. 

“They carv’d at the meal, 
** With gloves of steel.’’ 
Sie serlegien bey’m Mahl, 
Mit Handschuh’ von Stahl. 

MINSTREL, c. 1. st. 4. 





™ 


* A similar specimen will be found in the German Correspondent for February. 
1820, under the head of ** Translation of Poetry,’’ p. 15,—particularly in the lines: 
Created half to rise, and half to fall; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all. 
Geschaffen halb, zu steigen, halb su fallen ; 
Gebieter aller Ding’, und Beuie Allen. 
Nor.pexe’s Trans. of Pope’s Es. on Man, 2d ep. v. J6 
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“ Sleep’st thou, brother ?—Brother, nay 
‘*On my hills the moon-beams play.” 
Schlafst du, Bruder ?—Bruder, nein— 
Auf meinen Hohn’ spielt Mondenschein. 
Inip, st. 1%. 


‘*In the deep Trosack’s wildest nook.”’ 
In des tiefen Trosacks wildester schlucht. 
L. or THE L. ec. 1. st. 8 


‘¢ The summer heav’n’s delicious blue.’’ 
Des sommer himmels késtliches Blau. 
Inip. st. 12. 


Nor is German verse less apt to be rendered into English than 
English into German. The analogy which subsists between the 
two languages operates both ways, and the difficulty is, perhaps, 
greater, in translating German poetry into good prose, than into 
measured lines ; for the metre and cadence of the original seems to 
flow naturally from the pen, without any great effort of the ima- 
gination. As Pope said that « he wrote in numbers, for the num- 
bers came,” so a translator from the German may also write in 
numbers, not by the force of his genius, but because he finds them 
ready prepared to his hand.* 





* As an instance of this facility, we present to our readers a few lines 
from the first scene of ScuiuLerR’s Joan of Arc, translated nearly line for 
line into English verse, in the same measure with the original, and 
almost in the same words : 


THIBAUT. 


“Ja, Liebe Nachbarn! Heute sind wir noch 
Franzosen, freye Burger noch und Herren 

Des alten Bodens, den die Vater pfliigten ; 

Wer weiss, wer morgen tiber uns befiehlt ? 

Denn aller Orten lasst der Engellander 

Sein Sieghaft Banner fliegen, seine Rosse 
Zerstampfen Frankreichs bliihende Gefilde, 

Paris hat ihn als Sieger Schon empfangen, 

Und mit der alten Krone Dagoberts 

Schmickt es den Sprossling eines fremden Stammes: 
Der Enkel unser Konige 
Rings brennen Dorfer, Stidte. Niher stets 
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With this facility, perhaps, it may be supposed that there is ne 
great merit in translating a German poet into English, or an Eng- 
lish one into German. But it is by no means our intention to con- 
vey such a meaning. We only wish our readers to understand that 
the mechanical part of translation from one of these languages into 
the other is extremely easy, and thus a difficulty which poetical trans- 
lators can best appreeiate, is at once removed. It is not sufficient 
to have Praxiteles’ clay to work with, to make a statue similar to 
his. Genius must lend his powerful aid, and the translator’s soul 
must be fired with the spirit of his original, otherwise he will pro- 
duce nothing but a tame and vapid copy. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that these two lines of Minron, where he describes the 
situation and feelings of Satan in the infernal pit : 
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Und naher walzt sich der Verheerung Rauch 
An diese Thaler, die noch friedlich ruhn.— 
Drum, liebe Nachbarn, hab ich mich mit Gott 
Entschlossen, weil ichs heute noch Vermag 
Die 'Tochter zu versorgen, &c. 


[ TRANSLATION, | 


THIBAUT. 


Yes, honest neighbors, this day yet we are 
Frenchmen; we're still free citizens and lords 

Of th’ ancient soil which our forefathers ploughed, 
But who can tell what awaits us to-morrow ? 

See England’s flag high waving all around, 

The conqu’ror’s hosts spread ev’ ry where—His steeds 
Stamping and trampling o’er the flow’ry fields 

Of our fair France.—Him our great capital, 

Paris has hail’d as king, and with the crown 

Of Dagobert has deck’d his alien brow. 

Mean while our Dauphin 


{ 





‘Towns, cities, hamlets blaze around us. Near 
And nearer still, the swift spreading destruction 
Approaches, and ere long will reach this vale, 
This happy vale, the seat of love and peace.— 
Therefore, good neighbors, know that I’m resolved 
While yet ’tis in my power, to provide 
For my dear daughters, &c. 
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Sas 


Round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witness’d huge affliction and dismay 





are German, and are to be translated into English. An uninspired 
translator will not fail to write : 





Round he casts his doleful eyes 
That witness’d great affliction and despair. 


The translation is literal and correet, the metre, the words of 
the original are preserved, but the spirit of the poet is gone. It is 
not so with the translations before us. We recognize in them a 
very great portion of the genius of Walter Scott, though we can- 
not absolutely say that he would have produced exactly such poems 
if he had written in German instead of English. We think we may 
assert without fear of contradiction, however, that these versions 
come as near to their originals as it is possible for translations to 
do; for we have not yet met with one in any language that can be 
pronounced to be in every respect equal to its prototype. ‘The Iliad 
of Pope and the Aineid of Dryden, though both the productions of 
the greatest masters of the art, are still acknowledged to be inferior 
to those of their immortal originals. 

We wish we had room to make liberal extracts from the transla- 
tions of Dr. Storck, to enable our readers to form their own judg- 
ment of their merits. But restricted as we are for space (notwith- 
standing the present enlargement of our Journal) we can only se- 
lect a short passage from each poem, with which, and a few more 
observations, we shall conelude this review. 


i oe 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


Out of this poem we have selected the beautiful Introduction to 
the third Canto, from which the reader may best judge of the merit 
of the translator, and the correctness of our criticism: 


And said I that my limbs were old; &c. 


1. 
Und sagt’ ich, mein Gebein war’ alt, 
Und sagte ich, mein Blut wir kalt, 
Und sagt’ ich, hin sey Feur und Lust 
Und todt sey meine welke Brust. 
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Nicht Singen diirft ich mehr von Liebe ? 

Wie konnt’ ich doch dem Schonsten 'Triebe, 

Der je des Minstrels ‘Traum auf Erden 

Erwarmt, so falsch abtriinnig werden ! 

Wie kann mein Mund die Liebe nennen 

Und nicht mein Herz in Flammentonen brennen ! 


2. 
Die Lieb im Frieden stimmt das Rohr 
Des Hirten; steigt aufs’ Ross empor 
Im Krieg; und in der Halle weit 
Erscheinet sie im heitern Kleid; 
Im Dorfchen tantzt im hellen Sinn 
Sie auf des Wiesen Frihlingsgriin. 
Am Hofe wie im Schattenhain, 
Im Lager wie am Bliithenrain, 
Bey Heiligen im Himmelszelt, 
Wie bey des Menschen auf der Welt, 
Herrscht sie stets mit allmacht’gem 'Triebe, 
Denn Lies ist Himmex., Himmep LIeEse. 


Whoever will take the trouble to compare these two stanzas with 
their original, will soon, we hope, be convinced that we have not 
formed too favorable a judgment of the poetical talent of the trans 
lator. We proceed now to extract from the 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 


We have selected the admirable passage of the fifth Canto, in 
which the Highland chieftain Roderick Dhu, having hospitably en- 
tertained the king of Scotland, and having engaged to conduct him 
safe beyond the Gaelic lines, the two chiefs, unknown to each other, 
enter into an animated conversation by the way, when James frankly 
avows his determination to wage mortal war against Roderick and 
his followers.—* I come,” says the king, 


I come with banner, brand and bow, 
As leader seeks his mortal foe. 
For love-lorn swain, in lady’s bower, 
Ne’er panted for th’ appointed hour, 
As I, until before me stand, 
The rebel chieftain and his band? 
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4s | 
At this moment Roderick exclaims: ‘ Have, then, thy wish !” 
and his warriors, hidden behind the rocks and in the bushes, at the 
call of his whistle, suddenly spring up, completely-armed, and pre- 
sent to the view of the astonished Fitz-James, an army of High- 
landers prepared for combat. This is the passage that we have 
ehesen and by which we wish that the merit of our translator may 

he judged of, 
STANZA IX, 


* Have, then, thy nish?” He whistled shrill, &c. 





Es sey 
Erfiullt dein Wunsch !—Ein Pfiff !—Vom Hiigel 
Tont Antwort. Und man horet kreissen, 
So wild wie des Brachvogels Schrey, 
Und rasch, wie auf des Windes filigel, 
Von Fels zu Felsen das Signal, 
Und Bogen, Miitz und Speer erhoben 
Aus Heid und Busch sich auf ein mal, 
Und reehts und links, unten und oben 
Sprang rasch der lauernde Feind empor ; 
Aus grauen Steinen starren vor 
Die Lanzen, aus dem Busche fahrt 
Der Wurfspiess; aus Binsen und Weiden streben 
Gedrangt heraus Streitaxt und Schwert, 
Und jeden Ginsterstrauch giebt Leben 
Dem Schotten krieger. Ein Gewimme} 
Erfullt beym gellenden Signal 
Im Augenblick das ganze Thal, 
Als ob der jahnende hiigel dem Himmel 
Geboren hatte auf ein mal 
Ein unterirrd’sches Heer. Den Willen 
Und Wink des Fiihrers zu erfiillen, 
Stehn alle still und Schweigend da. 

Wie loser Steine drohende Masse 
Nickt grausig tiber’m hohlen Passe, 
Als wiirde sie, von Kind@hand 
Beriihrt, die steile Felsenwand 
Hinunter stiirzen, poltern, springen: 
So schwebend on dem Berge hiengen 
Die Kriegergestalten, das Schwert geziickh 


Den Fuss voran gestellt. Es blickt 
6* 
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Mit wilder Lust, mit Stoltz und Muth, 

Der Bergbewohner hin auf Sie, 

Dann blitzt des Auges diistre Glath 

Den Fremden an: “ Was sagst nun du? 
Clan-Alpines treue Krieger die ; 
Unp—Sacuse—ica Bin Roperick Dav!’ 


We think that in some parts of this stanza, the translater has 
even surpassed his original. Sir Walter Scott, in attempting to 
deseribe, in one line, the appearanee of the Gaelie warriors with 
‘‘one foot advanced forward and their weapons down,” presents 
that beautiful image rather obscurely, and in a manner not suffi- 
ciently developed for the mind to seize upon it at once. He says : 


** With foot and weapon forward flung.” 


Now we humbly conceive that too much is here crowded together 
to give at onee to the mind’s eye a clear view of the position which 
ihe poet means to depict. Not so the translator.—In as short a 
space, but successively, you distinctly perceive, at the bare reading. 
the posture and appearance of these Highland warriors : 

ss Das Schwert gezuckt 


> 








Den Fuss voran gestelit. 


This obscurity, perhaps, arises in the original from the word 
‘‘ flung,” which seems not so well applicable to the warrior’s sword 
as to his foot. A sword «flung forward,” is an expression not 
understood at once, and here, probably, may arise the greater 
pleasure which we feel on reading this passage in Dr. Storck’: 
translation. But this is after all, a matter of feeling and taste, 
and we shall not endeavor to force our judgment upon others.—To 
us the image of Sir Walter Scott appears beautiful at a second 


reading ; that of Dr. Storck’s at the first.* 





* Mr. Pope in his “ Rape of the Lock,” where he describes the effects 
of the spleen, has given a fine example of the force of successive images 


“Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out, | 
“One bent; the handle this, and that the spout.” 


If all these images could have been crowded into one single line. th. 
effect would by no means have been so striking. 





in the first line of the stanza also, we think the translator has 
made a beautiful use of the figure ellipsis, in deseribing the sudden 
whistling of Roderick Dhu, by « Kin Pfiff!” where the author 
narrating, says, “he whistled shrill.” The epithet shrill is here 
redundant, and used merely for the sake of the metre. Dr. Storck’s 
expression produces a happier effect. 

We wish our translator had been a little more free in softening 


some of the Scotch names, “ uncouth to German ear,” with which 
these poems are filled. Even those that are not uncouth, he would 
have done better in many places to suit the genius of his language, 
and the nature of his composition. In the Ballad of Alice Brand, for 
instance, by too serupulously wishing to preserve the proper name 
Alice, which though a dissyllable in English, has three syllables in 
German, he has been prevented from closely imitating the charming 
metre of his original, by which we think his translation would have 


‘gained much. Thus he translates these lines: 


“QO! Alice Brand, my native land 


‘“< Ts lost for love of you.” 


‘ 


Alice dir zu Liebe 
Liess ich mein Heimathsland. 


Had he translated the English name Alice into the German Else, 


he might have said, 

O! Else Brand, mein Heimathsland 

Liess ich, &c. 
and by this means have brought his readers in still closer contact 
with his author, by preserving the very melody of his song. But we 
must take care that the Germans do not laugh at us for meddling 
with so delicate a subject as the harmony of a language not our 
own. Lest we should be tempted into further impertinence, we shall 
close this review with acknowledging the pleasure we have had in 
perusing these translations, hardly inferior to that which we felt 


on first reading the admirable originals. 


—< ¢ 


HODGSKIN AND GERMANY. 
The United States have had a Fearon, and Germany has had a 
fHlopeskin. This latter personage, THomas HopnGskIn, Esquire, 
a British Radical, visited some parts of Germany in 1847 and 1818. 
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The information which he obtained, and the observations he made 
during his kindly visit, he presents to the world in two large octave 
volumes, entitled: «* Travels im the North of Germany, describing 
the present state of the Social and Political Institutions, the Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, Commerce, Education, Arts, and Manners 
in that Country, particularly in the kingdom of Hanover. By 
Thomas Hodgskin, Esq. two volumes. Edinburgh ; Constable and 
Co. 1820.” 

The author’s readiness to misrepresent and to disparage ; his ig- 
rance ; his presumption, and prejudices, place him on a par with 
the notorious Fearon. Radical Hodgskin entertains his readers with 
many little details concerning his walks,* arrivals at taverns, &e. 

In the relation of sundry important particulars which are thus 
happily brought to light, the author aequits himself as a profound 
Logician. 

He says: 

«¢ T reached Berlin at 4 o’clock, and took up my quarters at the 
Golden Angel. For some part of my walk I had an elderly woman, 
carrying a large loaded basket, for a companion ; she was to carry 
it, in all, ten miles. She complained very bitterly of the sovereign, 
who she called a complete Bonaparte. She had been the mother of 
‘twelve children, and seven of these had been soldiers. Surely her 
Jabor was hard enough, yet she said she could not get enough to 
feed her well, and keep her warm. When absolute idleness wallows 
in riches, and industry has nothing, there is surely something wrong 
in the social regulations.” 

The « social regulations” in the United States are certainly 
vastly superior to those in Prussia—yet, « an elderly woman carry- 
ing a large loaded basket,” is no uncommon appearance in America. 
What man of sense, however,. would attribute this to President 
Monrece, or to Congress ? 

Esquire Hodgskin again: 

«‘T reached the little town of Otterndorf in Land Hadein, to- 
wards evening, and taught by the experience of the former night, 
I was cautious in what manner I asked for a bed. F had been re- 
commended to an inn; it was full with « herrn officiere.’ The 
woman civilly directed me to another, where I was welcomed in a 
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* The reader is informed that Esquire Hodgskin is a pedestrian traveller. 
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fiearty, but ridiculous manner. A tall stately man, with a long 
brown coat, looking altogether very much like a Quaker, received 
me witha shake of the hand, and repeated very often, in a solemn 
tone, and with sundry shakes of the head, Walkin, Sir, walk in,— 
Treten sie naher,* mein Herr, treten sienaher. ‘Then caliing to his 
wife, with very tender words, but in a most peevish tone, asked her, 
could she get the gentieman some coffee. ‘This was his mode of 
commanding. Up stairs was a billiard-room, and a place to play 
skitth-s—Kegel Bahn—with newspapers, cards, and other amuse- 
ments. On going to my room, I was surprised to be met at the 
head of the stairs by a young man, who, with the peculiar voice 
and manner of the landlord, shook me also by the hand, and re- 
peated the same words of welcome. It was a perfeet farce, but I 
was restrained from indulging in laughter, from supposing he was 
an impudent waiter, who was mocking his principal. He was, how- 
ever, the eldest son, and, having never been from home, had ac- 
quired precisely his father’s peculiar manner of address, and the 
solemn singing tone with which he uttered Treten sie naher mein 
Herr, treten sie naher.”” 

After listening to these interesting particulars, our readers will 
please to comply with the eall: treten sie naher—step nearer—and 
hear an account of Otterndorf, interspersed with sundry wise re- 
flections. 

«‘ Otterndorf is a clean little town, in which there are more 
workers in gold and silver than booksellers ; a sign that the opu- 
lence of the people is employed more to ornament their bodies than 
their minds,” 

Now, if this isa true “ sign’? we may conclude that the good 
citizens of New-York are more inclined to ornament their feet than 
their minds, because we have more shoemakers than booksellers.— 
Esquire Hodgskin was probably under the impression, that the pro- 
duce of the Otterndorf manufactures was destined for home con- 
sumption. 

Hlis respect for psalm and prayer books may be seen from the 
_ following radical specimen, in which the antitheses are in the true 
Lom Painean style ; 
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* The Esquire should have written néher, or neher 
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** The only bookseller’s shop was kept by a widow, who dealt 
principally in psalm and prayer books, and also in matches and 
birelt brooms. Nothing was to be learnt in her shop so curious as 
the strange mixture of her wares.” 

He acknowledges : 

«<'T'wo or three trifies gave me a favorable idea of the good sense 
of the inhabitants. ‘The steeple of the church scarecly rose abuve 
the roof. Nothing but the whim of ignorance, endeavoring to ex- 
eite wonder, could have erected immense piles of bricks and stones 
till they almost reached the heavens.”’ 

It appears that the Otterndorfers took more pains to « ornament 
their bodies than their minds.” Nevertheless, the liltle chureh- 
steeple was * a sign’’ that they had * good sense.” 

Gur erudite author and philosophical observer proceeds in ano- 
ther place: 

«¢ Pleased as I was with the appearance of the people and their 
houses, the first communication [ had with them was by no means 
ealculated to give me a favorable idea of their politeness. They 
are visited by no personas but those who have commercial dealings 
with them, and they are perfectly unaequainted with any other tra- 
vellers on foot than peddlers, beggars, and vagrants. They live in 
affluence, and necessarily despise what looks like poverty.—Pedes- 
trians are always poor, and when J asked at a respectable inn at the 
village of Drochterson for a bed, I was rudely refused. I became 
angry, and remonstrated in a manner to which the landlord was not 
accustomed, and he shut his door against me. A different manner 
of addressing him than that I had adopted weuld probably have ob- 
tained me all I wished, and I had myself partly to blame for his 
rudeness. Mueh of the civility or incivility of strangers depends 


on our OWNh ManHers, 
ie we * * * *K * * 


‘«s A solitary foot traveller can never command respect but from the 
quantity of gold he is expeeted to disburse, and he must never treat 
landlords, particularly German landlords, who are accustomed to a 
sort of equality with their great, like people who are beneath them. 
Ife must buy civility and attention by complaisance and politeness.” 

To be serious—this Hodgskin must have had a most forbidding 
aspect, and his behavior must have been extremely insolent. 


Though he is of the radical school, he seems to be mightily offend- 
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ei] at the presumption of the German landlords, who will not be 
eonsidered ** beneath” pedestrians, and who do not think proper te 
entertain impudent travellers. It is not true that « solitary foot 
travellers” are so much despised in German villages. A man of 
decent behavior may walk through “ North” and South « Ger- 
many,” for aught we know, all over Europe, and always meet with 
decent treatment. ' 

The pedestrianism which subjected our auther to so much ineon- 
venience, was, however, attended with some alleviating effeets, and 
it-enabled him to make the discovery, that in a country where 
‘¢ there is surely something wrong in the social regulations,” an 
agreeable * lovely looking young woman,” as well as a matron with 
a « large basket”? may sometiines be necessitated to travel on foot. 
The delectable oceurrence narrated below, took place on the way 
from Wiener to Papenburg, in Friesland. 

‘¢ The roads are very often made on the top of the dykes, which 
exposes the traveller to all the fury of the tempest. In the midst 
of a very heavy shower, and when the wind was so strong that it 
was with diffieulty that F could keep my umbrella spread, and no- 
thing was heard but the rain blowing against it, I was surprised by 
a voice close to my ear, and, turning my head rather frightened, 
was still more surprised to see close to my shoulder, a pair of bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks, speaking health, animation, and the pleasure 
of exertion. It was a lovely looking young woman, who, laughing, 
told me we might go together. I embraced the offer with great 
pleasure, as I measured a tall and graceful form ; and, clasping my 
arm round her that I might shelter her better, [I blessed the 
storm that had forced so handsome a companion to seck the shelter 
of my cotton roof. We walked two miles together, and before we 
parted, the rain, whieh \had driven every other person within doors, 
had made us quite intimate. She was well dressed, as the Friez- 
landers generally are, and full of animation as a French woman. 
I have seen nothing in the character of a country woman half so 
amiable in all Germany ; and I was sorry when she arrived at the 
farm-house to which she was going, and when I was again obliged 
to pursue my walk alone.” 

Wonderful! Our diligent observer found a lovely looking, well 
dressed country woman, full of animation as a—French woman— 


found such a country woman in Germany /—Esquire Hodgskin was 
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only « in the North of Germany, particularly in the kingdem of 
Hanover ;” of course he could not have had an opportunity of walk- 
ing with, or even seeing the « amiable” country women « in all 
Germany !”’ 

Page 184, vol. I. our philological traveller indulges in the follow- 
ing strain: 

‘‘ Something may be learnt of the character of a people from 
their common phrases. The school-master described an old woman 
of his parish, who was obliged to have some support given her, be~ 
cause ‘her only son had remained on the field of battle. Er ist ge- 
blieben, is the common German phrase for expressing that a man 
has been killed in war. It is also a phrase which is in ordinary 
use for remaining or staying, and is totally unconnected with any 
emotion, either of glory or honor. Its use shows accurately how 
the feelings of these people on this important subject, have been 
degraded to the most perfect indifference.” 

And these remarks show -~hat Esquire Hodgskin is extremely 
ignorant and uncharitable. Could he enter in the spirit of the 
beautiful German language, or, with all his ignoranee, had he a due 
measure of common sense, he would be ashamed to utter such ex- 
pressions, 

Surely no one, unless an ignorant infidel, will say that the author 
of the « Acts of the Apostles” ever had « been degraded to the 
most perfect indifference,’ beeause he thus coneluded his affecting 
account of Stephen’s martyrdom: And when he had said this, he 
fell asleep.* 

The following very just remarks on this subject are taken from 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, No. XXXV. 

‘‘ The phrase which gives so much offence to this delicate minded 
critic, is, in the first place, common to the Germans and with the 
French, whom, in most respects, he seems inclined to reckon a 
people of very superior refinement. But, what is of far more im- 
portance, every person who understands the language, and is capa- 
ble of any human feeling at all, must perceive, that the phrase is 
one of great simplicity and beauty, invented (and similar devices 
have been resorted to by every people under the sun) tv indicate 
that catastrophe which men have a natural aversion to talking of 
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in open and broad words. Had Mr. HWodgskin been acquainted with 
ihe languages of antiquity, he would have known how many phrases 
of this nature were in use among the Greeks and Romans—but if 
he be a Seotsman, (we cannot say we much covet the honor of hay- 
ing him for a countrynran) he cannot have forgotten a phrase which 
is universally felt to be full of pathos ; and which, yet more remotely 
(han this German one, hints the departure of life.” 

‘¢'The second volume (says the Ed, Magazine) contains less of 
the personal adventures of Mr. Hodgskin—and much more of his 
opinions eoncerning the literary and political condition of Germany. 
In regard to the first of these subjects, his observations are ex- 
tremely dull and stupid—displaying throughout, a lamentable igno- 
rance of things known to the merest tyros in German scholarship, 
and a still more lamentable incapacity to comprehend any thing of 
the peculiar spirit of thought and feeling, in which the best writings 
of the great German authors are written. This excellent judge 
complains, that in Kant, he finds abundance of words, but no 
thoughts ; and he talks of people being «* acquainted with Goethe, 
from the Edinburgh Review ;” which is just about as good a joke, 
as it would be to talk of people being acquainted with Burke, from 
the Examiner newspaper—or Lord Bacon, from the scope and ten- 
dency of the Essay of Mr. Maevey Napier—or the Hebrew lan- 
guage, from Professor Leslie’s Philosophy of Arithmetic’—or, we 
might add, the American character, from British Journals. 

Since the above was prepared, we have received a late No. of the 
«* Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Stinde,” published at Stuttgart and 
‘Viibingen, by Corra, which contains some strictures on Hodgskin’s 
Travels. 'The writer has furnished a translation of several pas- 
sages, and remarks that ** an Englishman is apt to look at Ger- 
many through colored glasses. Germans often forget, that while 
they admire every thing that is English, an Englishman repays 
their politeness, by despising every thing that is German ?” 
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GERMAN REVIEWS 
OF 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


In Examination into the expediency of establishing a Board of 
Agriculture in the State of New-York. Published by the New- 
Yori: Corresponding Association for the promotion of Internal 
Improvements. New-York, E. Worthington. 1819. 64 p. 8vo. 


It is generally known that this able document is from the pen of 
Cuartes G. Haines, Esq. Corresponding Secretary of the New- 
York Association for the promotion of Internal Improvement. It 
has been favorably received in Germany, and is reviewed in the 
Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, from which we extract the following 
remarks—* ‘This little werk is very interesting, not only on ac- 
count of the profundity with which its subject is treated, but also 
on account of the statistical notices it contains, which clearly show 
how great the resources of a country like North America are, 
where improvements are continually progressing, where the ex- 
penses for the support of the administration are inconsiderable, 
and where no standing army is to be maintained. 

«¢ The establishment of a Board for the promotion of Agricul 
iure, had been recommended by the Executive to the Legislature : 
a measure, which, in the work befere us, is advocated by ample 
arguments.” ‘The Reviewer then proeceds to give an abstract of 
ihe important facts and observations detailed in the « Examina- 
ion,” and furnishes an article which must be peculiarly acceptable 
io the Germans, who appear to be so eager for official accounts 
concerning the state of improvement in the United States. 

As the subject of this publication is of vital interest to our state 
and country, and as many of our American and foreign readers are, 
probably, unacquainted with some important facts in relation to 
the origin and operations of the Board of Agriculture of the State 
of New-York, we cannot deem it inconsistent with the plan of our 
journal, to subjoin the following sketch, the materials of whieh 
haye been drawn from official sources. 


> 
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The first recommendation of Governor CxinTon, when he came 
into office, was a leading attention to Agriculture. 

Agreeably to his recommendation, the subject was taken up dur- 
ing the next session of the Legislature, and an interesting and 
warm Report in favor of the Agricultural Board, made by the Hon. 
PETER R. Livinesron, Chairman of the Committee, in the New- 
York Senate. No Board was, however, established during that 
winter. At the succeeding session of the Legislature, Governor 
Crinron still pressed the importance of the subject upon their 
attention, and Georce Hunrineton, Esq, of the Assembly, re- 
ported in favor of following the suggestions of the Governor, and 
accordingly drew a bill to that effect, as the law now stands, and 
successfully advoeated its passage. 'The « Examination,” coneern- 
ing which we have given the opinion of the German Reviewer, at 
the head of this artiele, was written in the autumn of 1818, between 
the two sessions of the Legislature, of 1818 and 1819—and repub- 
lished and distributed throughout the State. 

Soon after the establishment of a State Board of Agriculture (in 
the winter of 18/9) it was organized (in January, 1820) at Albany, 
the seat of government. The Hon. Sreruen VAN RENSSELAER, 
is President of the Board; M. La Ray Cuaumont, (an emigrant 
of distinction, from France) Vice President; Sotomon Sourn- 
wick, Esq. Recording Secretary ; and G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 
Esq. Corresponding Secretary. ‘There are now about fifty subor- 
dinate County Societies, the Presidents of which constitute the 
Board, and annually elect the officers of the State Institution, at 
Albany. 

The Legislature have authorized an annual payment out of the 
Treasury, of $10,000 for premiums, to be divided among the dif- 
ferent County Societies. ‘These associations, in order to receive 
State patronage, must raise $10,000 more, and this makes the 
annual expenditure § 20,000. 

It is to be regretted that a Professorship of Agriculture has not 
been appointed, and a Pattern Farm purchased and cultivated, 
under legislative authority. ‘We fondly hope that such truly Ger- 
man measures may yet be adopted. 

A fact oceurs to us, which is not generally appreciated. ‘The 
annual expenditure of $20,000, not only goes to encourage agri- 
culture, but domestic fabrics, and manufaclures in general. Most 
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of the families in the interior of the State now manufacture cletiis 
for themselves, from the wool and flax which they grow ; and the 
family which produces the finest specimen of domestie goods, is 
entitled toa premium. Once a year, there are large meetings or 
fairs in the different Counties, when the best domestic productions 
and the most excellent fabries are exhibited, and rewarded as they 
deserve, by authorized judges and committees. 

It is gratifying to pereeive that the Board of Agriculture in the 
State of New-York, is answering all the purposes anticipated by 
its early and steady advocates, and is rapidly developing the great 
resources of the State. It is the only Institution of the kind in 
the United States. May the example be followed by other state 
governments. It must be acknowledged, however, that Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, Pennsylvania and Connecticut, have done much in 
the encouragement of Agriculture, and various distinguished asso- 
ciations for the purpose exist. In Virginia, James Manprson, late 
President of the United States,.delivered an able and luminous ad- 
dress before a County Society ; and in Massachusetts, the venera- 
ble Timorny PickerinG, Secretary of State under President 
Adams in 1798, did the same. In fact, the greatest men in Ame- 
rica are turning their eyes to the promotion of Agriculture and 
Domestic Industry, as the best supporters of Commercial prosperity, 
and as the true and permanent sources of national wealth, and 
national power. 


“< Arbed ist das starkste Glied 

An der Kette dieses Lebens: 
Jede leere Stunde flieht 

Wie ein Traum, und ist vergebens ; 
Arbeit is des Menschen Pflicht, 


Wer nicht sitet, erndtet nicht.” 
+ % + 


“* Volksmussiggang— 
V olksuntergang.” 





The Prognostics and Crises of Hippocrates, translated from the 
Greek ; with Critical and Explanatory Notes. By Henry Dv- 
CACHET, M. D. Licentiate of the Medical Faculiy of Maryland ; 
Member of the New-York Historical Society; First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Medico-chirurgical Society of New-York, &c. &c. 
New-York, James Eastburn and Co. 1849. VIII. and 149 p. 8vo. 
The following encouraging remarks on this laudable performance 

of our worthy fellow-townsman, are taken from the Medicinisch- 
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vhirurgissche Zeitung, conducted by Dr. J. N. Enrgarr, of 
Salzburg. 

sé It is truly pleasing to perceive, that in America, the more an- 
cient languages are studied with great zeal, not by philologists 
only, but by many of the physicians, of which Dr. Ducachet has 
viven us a speaking proof (redenden Beweis) in the translation be- 
fore us, of two very important works of Hippocrates, by which he 
has certainly rendered a great service to those American physicians 
who are unable to read them in the Greek, or even in the Latin 
language. The critical notes are so excellent, that it is very much 
to be regretted, that their number is not greater.” 





THE WEEKLY REGISTER, 

Which has been published by Nixes, of Baltimore, since the 
year 1812, already consisis of 13 octayo volumes, says the Wei- 
marische Zeitung, embracing political, historical, geographical, 
scientific, astronomical and statistical articles, as well as notices of 
the arts and manufactures, and is one of the most important jour- 
nals of North America. 
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RILEY’S NARRATIVE. 

The Jena Literatur Zeitung, for April, eontains a review of Cap- 
fain James Riley’s narrative of his Shipwreck and Captivity among 
the Arabs, in the years 1815—16 ; and doubts are entertained with 
regard to his veracity. ‘The reviewer says: ‘© Whether the author 
has not overstepped the boundaries of truth, we will not undertake 
to say. James Riley was born October 27ti, 1777, at Middletown, 
Connecticut, received no education, and, first asa cabin-boy, then 
as cook and common sailor, and afterwards, according to his own 
account, as commander of a fine vessel, he made voyages in all the 
seas and oceans which are frequented by Americans ; and even pre- 
tends to have travelled through various empires and kingdoms of 
the world, without mentioning in what capacily. In France, where 
he remained from 1808 to 1809, he first learnt to read and write, 
and became acquainted with arithmetic and the French language ; 
and all this in the short space of one year: not yet satisfied, after 
two years unprofitable travel through Spain, Portugal, Brazils, 
Rio de la Plata and other parts of South America, the West In- 
dies, and New Orleans, he undertakes the voyage to Gibraltar and 
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Africa, as captain and supercargo of the brig Commerce, of Har 
ford,”’ &e. 

A friend to whom the above article in the German Journal wis 
shewn, furnished us with the following remarks, « The doubts of the 
German reviewer appear to be founded on circumstances which 
would hardly create suspicion with usin America. The sudden rise 
from a ecabin-boy and common sailor, to the command of a fine ves- 
sel, so usual in the United States, must naturally appear doubtful 
to a Kuropean, in whose country, men are not apt to change situa- 
tion so rapidly. Were the reviewer better acquainted with the 
ecneral inclination of the New Englanders for travelling, which is 
frequently undertaken for trifling causes, and performed at as trifling 
an expense, trading as they go, he would hardly have made this a 
ease of suspicion ; and had he known, that we have in America the 
art of learning to read in a fortnight; to write in six les:ons; te 
become acquainted with astronomy in six weeks; and to learn to 
speak and write French, completely, in forty-eight lesssons; he 
would not have hesitated to give credit to every miraculous story 
eontained in said book !”’ 


DONATIONS FROM GERMANY, 


‘Lhe Jearned and attentive Dr. Ansers, of Bremen, member of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York, has sent to 
the society the following publications : 


4. Disserialtio medica inauguralis, de multiplici emeticorum in medi- 
cina agendi ratione alque usu,&c. Bontracitus MoGcr Povus, Filius. 

2. Specimen medicum inaugurale exhibens aliquot animadversioncs 
medicas, &c. Ary Criarus Van der MInNNE. 

5. Positiones medicae inauguralis, &c. Wino Swart. 

4. Dissertatio physiologica inauguralis exhibens nonniulia de cata- 
meniis, 5c. Menno DoLtEMAN. 

5. Dissertatio medica inauguralis, de erysipelale, &e. ApRIANUS 
APOLLONIus Sporon. 

6. Dissertatio therapeutico-medica inauguralis de indicantibus et 
conlraindicantibus, emeticorum, ce. Jonannes Pevrus RESLER. 

7. Praecipuae medicorum de Metastasibus sententiae. Dissertatio 
inaug. med. &e. CurisTianus Gustavus Hecker, 
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3. Dissertatio medica inaug. de carditide, quae epidemice grassavit 
inter mililes anno 1814, in obsidione castelli Delfxijl, ce. Conne tius 


Unricu JAN Huser. 
9. De Viis clandestinis urinae, Disseriatio, &c. P. G. C. E. Barx- 


-HAUSEN. 


Count Von WACKERBARTH has honored the Teutonic Lyceum of 
Literature in New-York, with the following donations : 


4. Der erste Feldzug der Osmanischen ‘Turken auf Europaischem 
Boden. Vom Gra¥F Von Wackersartu. Hamburg, 1819. Folio. 
‘T'wo exemplars. 

2. Fluchtige Schilderung des Grafen von Wackerbarth. 41820. 
T'wo exemplars. 

3. Merkwurdige Geschichte des Weltberuhmten GOG und MA- 
&OG. Vom GraF Von WACKERBARTH. Hamburg, 1820. 

t. Lithographic Portrait of the Doaror. 


<TD + 


IMPORTANCE OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
telracts of a Letter from a distinguished Literary Gentleman, re- 
siding in Massachusetts, addressed to the Editor, dated December 

26, 1820. 

‘© T never shall cease to lament that I did not learn the elements 
of the German Language in my youth: [I have, in consequence, 
been compelled to spend much precious time in learning what I 
might as well have learnt when my time was less valuable. But how 


‘could it be otherwise? Nobody among us knew the yalue of Ger. 


man Literature; nay, how few are sensible of it at the present 
day? I shall try to make amends for my own loss, by having my 
children learn the language as soon as they ean have the assistance 
of a master.” 

‘¢ This autumn, several gentlemen of my acquaintance here, have 
been taking lessons in this language; but, as you may suppose, their 
avocations of business are a great obstacle to their progress. Of 
the whole number, however, I think we shall have three or four 
who will persevere and become good German scholars. The next 
generation will be able to boast of a greater number.” 
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. I feel persuaded, that you will take an interest in the diffusion 
ef German Literature, and that you will be pleased to know mi- 
nutely every circumstance connected with its progress among eur 
own countrymen,” &e. 


* # *¥ 
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BREMEN BIBLE SOCIETY. 








This very respectable society, whereof C. H. ScnoEns, thie 
Mayor of Bremen, is president, is indefatigable in the work of dis- 
tributing exemplars of the bible. 

The following is an extract from a communication of a member 
of the American Bible Society to the board of managers. ‘The 
letter, and the report to which it alludes, were laid on the table by 
the agent of the board. 


es 


1820. 





‘6 New-Fork, 
«¢ DeEaR Sir, a 

«From the Rev. G. G. Treviranus, secretary and li- 
brarian of the Bremen Bible Society, I have received the annua! 
reports of the association, which are herewith presented to the 
American Bible Society. In behalf of the Bremen Bible Society, 
Mr. Treviranus expresses their friendly sentiments and their fer- 

vent wishes for the suceess of the American Bible Society. 
«¢ At the last annual meeting, the secretary, according to appoint- 


; ment, made a statement of the progress of similar institutions 





throughout the world. In his report he dwells with satisfaction on 
the labors of the Ameriean Society, and furnished some well trans- 
lated extracts from the third annual report. He remarks—sec p. 14— 
«‘ In the correspondence of the society I find a communication fron: 
the president, Elias Boudinot, who has already manifested the lively 
interest he feels for the great cause, by presenting ten thousand 
dollars. With this letter, in which he appears as a man of filial 
piety and amiableness, he transmits the letter of a Christian woman, : | 
which I have read with inward emotion, and cannot refrain from 
expressing the same.t—Then follows a very correct translation of 
Le-Na-Pah-Quay’s letter, in which the translator has very accu- 
rately preserved the idiom of the Indian chief, Bock-on-jai-hai-bis. 
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‘: The latest annual report contains the interesting information, 
that many Roman Catholic Christians in Bremen and in the sur- 
rounding country, have been supplied with German versions of the 
New Testament, aceompanied by the printed approbation of the 
Clergy. 

‘st also mentions another pleasing fact: the increase of unsolicited 
donations by persons, who, knowing that they have done an act 
which is acceptable before the Lord, refuse to communicate thefr 
names, or to have them proclaimed throughout the land.” 


— i 


TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 
Into the Turkish Language, by Professor K1E¥FER. 


The learned and indefatigable Professor Kierer, of Strasburg, 
than whom there is none more competent to the task, has gompleted 
the first translation of the New Testament into the Turkish language. 
This version is considered as correct as any that could be ren- 
dered, and has been published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. He is now preparing a Turkish translation of the Old 
Testament, to be published by the same meritorious institution. 
Surely this intelligence, while it is gratifying to every Christian, 
must be peculiarly so to every German, when he considers that 
through the talents and assiduity of his countryman,a numerous 
Mahommedan people may be enabled to learn the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and in their own tongue hear the wonderful works of God. 
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DR. ROSENMUELLER. 


This valuable member of society, one of the most eminent Phy- 
sicians at Leipzig, Professor of Anatomy, Knight of the Saxon 
Order of Merit, and of the Russian Order of St. Wladimir, departed 
this life, on the 29th of February last, in the 49th year of his age. 
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DR. DOORMANN. 


Died on the 4th of March last, at Hamburg, his Magnificenee, 
H. Doormann, LL. D. and Senior Syndicus of Hamburg, since the 


vear 1791. He was born onthe 23d August, 1752. He was ¢ 
6i 
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distinguished Senator, and a useful citizen. For many years he 
was engaged in the most important political transactions of Ham- 
burg, and always acquitted himself as a man of clear views and 


irue patriotism. 
—< 


A PROPHECY. 


The following is a prophecy (say some of the German papers) of 


Father Lezaune, who died at St. Afrique, in 1818. In the same 
year it was sent from Strasburg to a peer of France, who retained 
it in his port folio, until the 13th of February last, without attaching 
to it the least importance. The prediction was to this effect : 
«‘The year 1820 will commence in an alarming manner—French- 
men will be divided into parties among themselves—a horrid crime 
will be committed—France and all Europe will be indignant.—The 
good will unite to subdue the evil-minded—tranquillity will be 


established, and a young child will revive hope in the hearts of 


Frenchmen, and continue the dominion of the Lilies.”’ 
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THE SMALL-POX BROUGHT TO EUROPE FROM 
THE EAST. 


Translated from the Zeitung fur die elegante Well, published ui 
Leipzig, by L. Voss, and edited by K. L. M. Mueller. 


Eusebius Pamphili (born A. 270, died A. 540,) relates in his 
Church History, (see book 9, chap. 8, of Srroru’s German trans- 
lation,) that A. C. 312, under the reign of Constantine and Licinius, 
a destructive disorder showed itself, in addition to the famine and 
_the plague, probably in the cities of the East—for he gives no par- 
ticular aceount of places—a disorder which consisted of a sore, and 
from the burning sensation it created, was called Carbuncle.* This 
spread itself gradually over the whole body, subjeeted the patient to 
great danger, continued for a long time around the eyes, and made 
many men, womer and children blind.—Ungquestionably he speaks 
of the small-pox, the first appearance of which is dated about the 
year 712, simultaneous with the invasion of Spain by the Arabs. 








~~: 


* Carbunculus, Diminutive of Carbo, a burning coal. 
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Ilas this fact ever been used in the history of the small-pox? And 
may we not infer that this disease was known in Europe at a much 
earlier period, and that it was brought from the oriental proyinees 
of the Roman empire into the countries of the West ? 
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LIPSIUS AND THE STATES OF TOLLAND. 


Lipsius, (says the Weimarische Zeitung,) who wrote a work on 
steadfastness, and notwithstanding changed his religious creed four 
times, declared in his book on Politics, that one religion only ought 
to be tolerated in a state, and that all persons who weuld not pro- 
fess themselves to the established church, should receive no mercy, 
but be persecuted with fire and sword! Jonann CERNHEERT re- 
futed these intolerant principles, and gave rise to various contro- 
versial publications. ‘To prohibit these, Lipsius attempted to have 
a mandate issued, that his own book on Politics should not be refuted. 
‘The States of Holland, however, refused his prayer, on the follow- 
ing very wise grounds : 

‘¢ Either, the asserted principles are true, and then they cannot be 
«refuted ; or, they are false, and then the State has no injury to 
‘expect from such a discovery.” 


s+ 
GENERAL RAPP AND THE CITY OF DANZIG. 


We remember having read, some years since, a German work in 
two volumes, entitled Das Leiden Danzigs, &c.—The sufferings of 
Danzig, during and after its siege in the late European war, It 
was certainly an awful, and in many respects, a shocking narrative; 
and General Rapp, whom Bonaparte had appointed governor of the 
city, does not appear in an amiable light. Should the author’s 
statement, however, be exaggerated, still the official documents 
which he produces, incontestibly prove, that General Rapp treated 
the inhabitants very cruelly. We now learn that the general is 
engaged (in France) in preparing an account of the siege of Danzig: 
A comparison of the two works will be interesting. We should 
have mentioned, that the German work alluded to, contains many 
important particulars concerning the retreat of the French from 
Russia. 
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PESTALOZZLI. 


This celebrated man is engaged in preparing his works for a new 
edition, to be translated into English. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind our readers that his works are originally wri(ten and pub- 
lished in German, the language of his school. Several Englishmen 
are in his institution studying his mode of instruction. A British 
nobleman, Lord GREAVER, has taken lodgings in Castle VYoerdun, 
and studies the same interesting subject with great zeal, in order 
to be qualified to introduce it into England. 


POWERFUL CONGRATULATIONS. 


A citizen of Frankfort gained the highest prize in a lottery. The 
news soon spread abroad, and his friends, who must have been very 
numerous, hastened to his house fo congratulate him on his good 
fortune. It seems, however, that the crowd of econgratulants be- 
came so great, that the fortunate citizen found himself necessitated 
to employ a police-guard, in order to repress the civilities of his 
friends. 


GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INDUSTRY AND THE ARTS. 


_ Professor List, the speaker of the association, had an audience 
with the emperor of Austria, and was graciously received. The 
different states of Germany appear to feel the importance of such 
an institution, and measures are adopted to promote profitable ac- 
tivity in Germany, and to resist the encroachments of England. 
A system of Trade for Germany ig. under discussion, and some of 
the most able statesmen are zealous in the cause. A letter from 
Vienna mentions, that the little opposition it meets with, proceeds 
from the intruding English traders. The writer is in favor of closing 
all German markets against British manufactures; and thus, once 
for all, to stop the mouths of the English, whom he denominates 
Blutigeln des Deutschen Wohlstandes—Bloodsuckers of German 
prosperity. 
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METEORIC STONES. 


Among the valuable publications kately received from Vienna,* 
ave deseriptions, and lithographic representations of all the .Ero- 
lites, or JMeteoric masses that are known to the-seientific world. 
This publication is conducted by the learned Cart Von Scurex- 
BERs, Director of the Imperial Cabinet of Natural History at 
Vienna. In the Mineralogical Department of that Cabinet, there 
is a collection of more than one hundred meteoric specimens. 


. BENZOIC ACID. 


The learned academician and Aulie Counsellor Voce, of Mu- 
nich, has made sundry experiments on the Toncabohne, and the 
Steinkleeblume, which led him to believe that the Benzoic Acid may 
be extracted from these German plants. The former is the Dep- 
terix Odorata. Willd. The latter is the Trifolium Coeruleum, and 
as it is used in the preparation of the famous Swiss cheese called 
Schabziger, it is by some denominated Zigerklee. Its medicinal 
properties, particularly as a tonic for the stomach, are well known 
in Germany. 

We have received a small pareel of the seed of the Trifolium 
Coeruleum, from Germany, and are ready to distribute it among 
those who will take take the trouble of cultivating it. The seeds, 
directions, &e. will be furnished, on application to the office of the 
German Correspondent. 


NEW MEANS OF PREVENTING CONFLAGRATIONS. 


In the Circle of the Danube, the municipal authorities had it in 
contemplation (according to late accounts) to make an experiment 
in compliance with certain suggestions which have been offered to 
them. Wood-ashes, particularly the ashes of the harder kinds of 
wood, are sieved and put into the (cold or warm) water of the fire- 





* Through the kindness of an Honorable gentleman recently from the Austrian 
Court, who is entitled to the warmest thanks for his efforts to promote a literary 
and scientific intercourse between his own country and the United States. We 
are under many obligations to that Honorable gentleman. 
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engines. As soonas the stream of lye spreads itscif on the buru- 
ing objects, a crust is formed, and prevents combustion. 
We have not heard whether this experiment has heen wake on a 
large seale, Could it not furnish a useful hint to our firemen ? 
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NEUE THEOLOGISCHE ANNALEN UND TITEOL@- 

| GISCHE NACHRICHTEN. 

We peruse with increased interest, every succeeding Number of 
this valuable periodical work : New Theological Annals and Theo- 
logical Accounts, edited by Dr. Lupwie Wacuier. This reverend 
gentleman is a distinguished Professor at Breslau. In the latest 


Numbers of the Annals, &c. he has furnished some accounts of the 
pleasing changes that have recently taken place in different parts of 
Germany, as regards the religious state of the people. Many, 
who formerly despised the words of truth, now evince a sincere 
desire to cleave unto the Lord, and to support the good old faith. 


——— 


ALLGEMEINE MEDICINISCHE ANNALEN. 

‘The plan of the General Annals of Medicine has been altered. 
In consequence of the new arrangement, the title has been changed 
to Kritische Annalen der Medicin als Wissenschaft und als Kunst— 
Critical Annals of Medicine as a Sejenee and an Art. The cele- 
brated Brockuaus, of Leipzig, is the publisher. 





ETHNOGRAPHISCHES ARCHIV. 

‘The first seven volumes of this work have been received. The 
able editor, F. A. Bran, Doctor of Philosophy, has perfectly sup- 
ported the title of this journal, and furnishes the Jatest accounts or 
various nations and countries. A considerable portion of the Eth- 
nographical Archives is devoted to accounts concerning the United 
States. 
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DIE KUNST IN DREI STUNDEN EIN BUCHHALTER 
ZU WERDEN. 

On looking over a catalogue of new publications in Germany, 

we find a work announced under the above title— The Art of becom- 
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ing a Book-keeper IN THREE HOURS. ‘This work, written by 

S. G. Meisner, Merchant and Royal Director, &e. &e. at Ber- 

Vn, is Mehly commented in some of Lhe journals. IW teaches the 
double, Ttalian, English, and new German method of Book-keep- 
ing. This is outdoing us Americans. Our most eminent « Profes- 
sors” of Book-keeping will not engage to teach the Art in less than 


« fifteen” hours. In the present times of economy, and of labor- 








saving and learning-saving machines, such a book as Director Meis- 
ner’s is truly a valuable acquisition. At all events, it should be 
translated into English. Perhaps the labor of translating might 
not oceupy more than « three hours.” 

We have thought proper to give this information, in hopes of 
stimulating the inventive genius of our enterprising and economical 


countrymen ; for, to save the character of our country, it is high 
time that some plan should be devised in America, by which the 
Art of Book-keeping may be learnt in less than « fifteen’’ lectures, 
and by which a knowledge of the French Language could be ae- 
quired in less than « forty-eight” lessons. Other Arts and Sci- 


ences must come down in propertion.* 





VIENNA PREMIUMS FOR THE BEST WRITTEN TALES. 


The premiums which were offered by the Vienna Journal of 
Arts, Literature, the Theatre, and Fashion, were awarded to Mr. 
Horrmann, of Berlin, and Mr. Prartzer, of Hamburg. The 
former obtained 25 ducats for his tale, entitled, Der Zusammenhang 
der Dinge—The connexion of things in general. The latter received 
10 dueats for his Bruder-Zwist—The Dispute of the Brothers. 





* We should be deficient in patriotism did we not mention, that after the above 
article was in type, we had the pleasure to be informed, that great improvements 
have been made in the “‘ system of teaching’’ the French language in this city. 
Instead of forty-eight lessons, six lectures, each one occupying ‘‘one hour and a 
half,’ are now sufficient to make “ persons of both sexes, and of anu aGes,’’ ac- 
quainted with the French tongue. By the very “introductory lecture every 
attentive auditor will be enabled to read and translate from 10 to 12 verses of 
the French Testament, 80 to 100 different words, with a precision as to meaning 
and accuracy of grammatical analysis, wholly unexampled in any other plan of 
teaching.’’ Instead of paying ‘‘ forty-eight dollars,’’ the price is so remarkably 
low, that it is now “‘ within the reach of every person who can read English, from 
6 years old to 60, to read the Testament in French for three and a half dollars.’’ 


This is out-doing the Germans, though they teach all kinds of Book-keeping in 
* three honrs.’’ 
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LETERATURE OF VIENNA. 
This eannot be inconsiderable. Vienna contains at present 559 
persons, who are aathors by profession. There are upwards of 


50 bookstores. 
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HEINSIUS’ NATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

Dr. Theod. Heinsius, Professor at Berlin, may be considered as the 
greatest German Lexicographer of the present time. — His national 
Dictionary of the German Language, in which he gives directions 
for the proper pronunciation and accenting of every German word. 
bids fair to become a standard work. We have received the first 
two volumes. The third volume is daily expected. 





DR. G.-W. SCHWARZE, 
A practitioner of Medicine, and private Docent at Leipzig, author 
of the Pharmacological Tables, has been promoted to an extra Pro- 
fessorship in the University of Leipzig. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN, 
Is attended, at present, by one thousand one hundred and eighicea: 
students, among whom there are five hundred and forty-four fo- 
reigners. The number of professors and tutors is siaty-five. 





FRANKLIN’S WORKS. 
The publication of Franklin’s Works, Correspondence and Life, 
in five volumes, translated into German, has been completed a‘ 
Weimar. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


While we were engaged in correcting the proof-sheets of this 
No. we received a valuable package containing letters, journals, 
books, &c. from Germany. This arrival brings us new assurances 
ef the « perfect approbation” with which the German Correspon- 
. dent is regarded in Germany. In addition to the German Reviews 
(on file) of 4merican Publications, we have now an interesting re; 
view of Professor S1tLimMAn’s Journal of Scienee. 
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